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A GEEAT PHILADELPHIAN: EOBEET MOEEIS. 

BY DR. ELLIS PAXSON OBERHOLTZER. 

In the past few years the nation has sought to satisfy its 
curiosity regarding almost all of the leaderswho in the time of 
the republic's first days of stress contributed to the upbuild- 
ing of our great political establishment. Our devotion to 
the memory of this or that Revolutionary patriot has been 
indicated in biography and romance, and monuments to 
"Washington, Franklin, Hamilton, Jefferson, and Madison 
dot the land, testifying in some way to a disproof of the old 
maxim that republics are lacking in gratitude. Indeed, we 
have got down to secondary characters in our desire to 
memorialize the services of men who labored in behalf of 
American independence ; yet I have been astonished in the 
course of my studies of the past year or two to discover 
how very little the people know, or seemingly have hitherto 
cared to know, of that splendid servant of the thirteen 
States, their financier, the Philadelphia merchant prince, 
Robert Morris, whom a great European historian told us 
long enough ago for the fact to have sunk into our minds 
by this time, is entitled to equal place beside "Washington 
and Franklin as one of the real saviours of the American 
cause. What Washington achieved upon the battle-field in 
gaining military victories, Franklin at European courts in 
winning foreign sympathy, interest, and support, Morris 
achieved in the Office of Finance in Philadelphia in finding 
the money and credit with which to prosecute the war to a 
successful termination. No one of these three men could 
have gone far without the cooperation of the other two, and 
yet scarcely any recognition has ever been accorded the 
third member of the group, the Philadelphia financier. 

I entered a prominent book-shop in a large city some 
time ago to ask for a biography of Robert Morris. I met 
vol. xxviii. — 18 
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the gentleman whose duty it is to superintend the business 
of the house. 

" Oh, yes, I know," he answered; " Robert Morris, the 
great physician." 

In the city in which he lived for nearly sixty years, 
achieved all his triumphs and suffered his gigantic defeats, 
or practically from the time he came to this country from 
Liverpool to join his father, who was a tobacco factor in 
Oxford, Maryland, the sum of popular knowledge about 
Morris is that he died in a debtor's prison — a most persistent 
piece of misinformation — and that he built a marble house in 
Chestnut Street which he could not complete, long known 
as Morris's "Folly." "The Hills on Schuylkill," the 
beautiful country home at which Robert Morris dispensed 
his lavish hospitality to "Washington, Lafayette, Jefferson, 
Jay, and all the principal patriots of the period, is in disre- 
pair in Fairmount Park, being hired out to-day by the city 
to a restaurant keeper, and there is no suitable public 
memorial in Philadelphia to one of the greatest men which 
it contributed to the American Revolution outside the hearts 
of his descendants and a dwindling number of old citizens 
taught by their fathers to revere his name. 

Plainly the principal reason for this is to be found in the 
fact that the indispensable value of Mr. Morris's services to 
the government during the war was obscured by his colos- 
sal misfortunes in later life, brought on by speculation in 
virgin lands in Pennsylvania, New York, the South, and .in 
the new Washington city, which left him and vast numbers? 
of other people much the poorer pecuniarily. For long the 
memory of bankruptcy, sheriff's writs, more than three 
years in a public prison, and unpaid debts aggregating 
millions of dollars could not be effaced, even though it was 
quite clear to every sober mind that no craft or dishonesty 
marked Morris's actions, and that he himself suffered vastly 
more by the failure of his ambitious plans to fructify than 
any of his trustful friends or creditors. The American 
people, if they shall come to appreciate the magnitude of the 
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financier's services in behalf of the young nation and the 
purity of his purposes, even after his over-sanguine nature 
had involved him hopelessly in business disaster, will not be 
disposed to-day to grudge him the grateful recognition they 
have accorded other great characters in the republic's history. 

It is true, too, that we have not known Morris largely 
because of the loss of his diaries and letter-books and their 
inaccessibility to the public after they were finally discov- 
ered — it is said, in France — by General John Meredith Read, 
one time our minister to Greece. The romantic and mys- 
terious history of the sixteen great leather-bound books 
may never be told — how they reached Europe and through 
what various adventures they passed before they came into 
General Read's hands. In his custody they were safe, 
although not immediately useful to students ; and only since 
they have been acquired by the Library of Congress, at his 
death, has the material been at hand for a satisfactory study 
of Morris's public and private career. For several periods 
of his life the information is still scant, and so methodical a 
man, given to recording all his movements in writing, even 
when imprisonment stared him in the face, and in the prison- 
house itself, should have left as complete a transcript of his 
correspondence for the remaining years, were the records 
preserved, or, being saved, could they by any chance be dis- 
covered among the archives transmitted to his descendants. 
However, no essential period in his career remains to be 
illumined by the documents, and we are now able to pro- 
cure a view of a great and generous character whom every 
school-boy might well study as an inspiring type in Amer- 
ican statesmanship. 

Mr. Morris was born in Liverpool, England, in 1734. 
He reached America when he was a lad of about thirteen 
years of age. His father, also Robert Morris, had preceded 
him as the American agent of a firm of English tobacco 
merchants, and the boy, left at home with a grandmother, of 
whose kindnesses he was afterwards often heard to speak, was 
consigned to the charge of a captain of one of the tobacco 
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ships for the voyage across the sea. Robert Morris, Sr., 
who resided in Oxford, Maryland, contrary to a rather 
common supposition, if not wealthy, was in no true sense 
of the word a poor man. The son was put to school in 
Maryland and later in Philadelphia, whither he came in 
a short time to remain until his death. Here he was com- 
mended to the care of Robert Greenway, who in a little 
while, upon his father's decease, which resulted from injuries 
sustained by a shot prematurely discharged by a gunner on 
a tobacco ship in Oxford harbor, became his guardian. The 
surgery of the time was so wretched that the wound, though 
it would now be considered slight, quickly developed symp- 
toms of blood-poisoning, and before the boy could reach 
Maryland his father was dead and buried in White Marsh 
Church-yard in Talbot County, where these lines were placed 

upon the tomb : 

In Memory of 
Robert Morris, a Native of Liverpool in Great Britain, 
Late Merchant of Oxford, 
In this Province. 
Punctual Integrity influenced his dealings. 
Principals of honor governed his actions. 
With an uncommon degree of Sincerity, 
He despised Artifice and Dissimulation. 
His Friendship was firm, candid and valuable. 
His Charity frequent, secret and well adapted. 
His Zeal for the Publicke good active and useful. 
His Hospitality was enhanced by his Conversation, 
Seasoned with cheerful wit and a sound judgment, 
A Salute from the canon of a ship, 
The wad fracturing his arm 
Was the signal by which he departed, 
Greatly lamented as he was esteemed, 
In the fortieth year of his age. 
On the twelfth day of July 
MDCCL. 

The boy was now in a new world without known kin and 
practically friendless. "With an inheritance, the residue of 
an estate reduced by numerous small bequests, and his native 
business acumen, which proved to be exceptional from the 
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moment it was called into play, he was compelled to choose 
an occupation. He early entered the employ of Charles 
"Willing, who in two or three years, desiring to escape further 
active part in his business and perceiving young Morris's 
value to the firm, suggested a partnership with his son 
Thomas. Thus was established the mercantile house of 
"Willing & Morris, for more than thirty years the largest 
importing and exporting concern in Philadelphia and one 
of the richest and most enterprising in the American Col- 
onies. Their ships carried merchandise to and from all 
countries, and it was no idle boast when Mr. Morris re- 
marked, in reviewing his unusual life, as the twilight shades 
settled about him, " I have owned more ships than any man 
in America." His vessels under sail in the same sea would 
have comprised a great fleet, and their operations early gave 
him command of an ample fortune. He and his partner 
were accounted wealthy men long before the outbreak of 
the Revolution, and, in identifying themselves actively with 
that movement, were valued accessions to the patriot ranks 
in Philadelphia, where so many citizens of substance were 
still openly avowing their sympathies for Great Britain. 

It called for some sacrifice and renunciation on the part 
of an Englishman who, with affectionate feeling in the 
shadow of his years, still spoke of his native country as 
" dear old England," and a merchant — though this view is 
contrary to some extant accounts — who had much to lose by 
a war between Great Britain and her Colonies, to ally himself 
prominently with the revolutionaries, or, as we say more 
reverently, the American patriots. Mr. Morris acted with 
boldness and decision in this matter as in all others which 
ever in his life arose and called for a choice of alternatives. 
He was one of the committee of Philadelphians who in 
1765 visited John Hughes, appointed upon Franklin's rec- 
ommendation to sell the odious stamps, and secured from 
that officer, who at the time was in bed with a grave illness, 
a pledge that he would not be an instrument to collect this 
tax from his unwilling fellow-citizens. 
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Morris was early sent to the Continental Congress by the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, where his counsels were strongly 
against a complete rupture with Great Britain. He voted 
against the Declaration of Independence as untimely and 
as likely to defeat that object which the Whigs of America 
so zealously desired to attain. Of all the members of the 
Pennsylvania delegation who voted adversely upon the ques- 
tion of separation from England, he alone commanded pop- 
ular confidence sufficiently to be returned to Congress at 
the next ensuing election, and, once embarked for the war, 
he was a most uncompromising advocate of its prosecution 
by every measure which would clear the country of British 
troops and establish America's independence. 

He was at once engaged in service of the greatest impor- 
tance. One of the unhappiest periods of the war — a crisis 
it was difficult to survive— was experienced in the winter of 
1776-77 when Washington was operating around Trenton, 
Howe threatened Philadelphia, and Congress had fled to 
Baltimore, leaving Morris at the head of a committee in the 
capital of the war-torn Colonies, to hurry forward the work 
upon uncompleted ships at the Delaware yards and, if pos- 
sible, send them to sea before the British should descend 
upon the city. Morris, in truth, was that committee. With 
the loyal support of his friend John Hancock, then Presi- 
dent of Congress, — another capable business man who under- 
stood the impracticability of too much consultation and 
discussion when great objects were to be attained, — he was 
for the time being the entire American government on its 
civil side. Whatever he may have done in strengthening 
the defences of the city, in arranging, with his exceptional 
experience as a shipmaster, for the quick despatch of the 
fleet down the bay to safety in the open sea, in directing 
the citizens as they departed with their movable goods to 
places of refuge in Lancaster, York, and other parts of the 
State, it is not easily conceivable that any smaller character 
could have secured upon a few hours' notice, on his private 
credit, the sum of fifty thousand dollars to forward the oper- 
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ations of General "Washington. That it was this money, pro- 
cured by Mr. Morris's single-handed exertions, which induced 
the troops, whose time of enlistment had expired with the 
year, to continue in the service, and which enabled the 
Commander-in-Chief a second time to steal up behind the 
British and Hessian forces near Trenton and administer the 
defeat that effectually protected Philadelphia from occupa- 
tion by the enemy during that winter, may readily be 
demonstrated. This service Washington never forgot, nor 
should any American of this day value less the title to na- 
tional gratitude won by Mr. Morris on this historic occasion. 
The winters at Trenton and Valley Forge ended, no other 
season was gloomier or more critical than 1781, when, after 
five years of more or less unfruitful struggle, the public 
credit was entirely exhausted. The Continental currency 
had come to have so little value that it was used to plaster 
the walls of barber shops and to kindle fires under offensive 
Tory gentlemen. France had declared that she would 
supply no more money to her American allies. The 
American "Whigs of most talent and ability, who, when the 
war began, had come forward generously to offer their 
services to their country, had left the national council halls 
to resume the direction of their private affairs, long sorely 
neglected. The sessions of the Continental Congress were 
slimly attended by men of no great degree of attainment, 
and their acts commanded little public confidence. It 
was at this juncture that Robert Morris appeared, being 
again called to the head of the government, to occupy a 
new office especially created to tempt him back into the 
public line, the Superintendent of the United States 
Finances. A single official was now to take the place of 
the old Treasury Board, whose members consumed their 
energies in the fruitless discussion of questions which 
they but imperfectly understood, powerless to enforce 
their numerous resolves. Not content with any partial 
authority, Morris absorbed several other offices and made 
himself at once the head of the Marine and Commissary 
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Departments. Indeed, as the unfriendly Governor Eeed 
observed, " he exercised the powers really of the three 
great departments ["War, Foreign Affairs, and Finance] , and 
Congress have only to give their fiat to his mandates." 
Once more he bore almost the entire responsibility of 
government upon his own shoulders. The "War Department 
had no more important task than to secure pay and sub- 
sistence for the troops, and the Foreign Office had no duty 
to perform so necessary as the work of extorting money from 
European governments. Morris took all these lines of 
business into his own hands, — visited Washington's camp ; 
coaxed from the States, under threat of military seizure, 
food for the soldiers and horses that were soon put in mo- 
tion in New York for the descent upon Torktown, borrow- 
ing the money from Rochambeau to pay the mutinous 
troops who, unpaid, would not go farther south than the 
Head of Elk; drew bills upon Franklin at Paris, Jay at 
Madrid, and John Adams at the Hague, and sent them 
skurrying to public and private treasuries to find the money 
to prevent the dishonor of protest; conveyed specie from 
Boston by ox-train to fill the tills of the new Bank of North 
America; issued his own notes in anticipation of the col- 
lection of taxes in the impotent States; sold tobacco in 
Europe, despatched his agents to the Carolinas for indigo 
and skins, and sent ships to Cuba with flour to be disposed 
of for cash to the Governor of Havana. From May, 1781, 
when the credit of Congress was at the lowest ebb, until 
November, 1784, when peace was assured and the army 
had been disbanded, Morris administered the Office of 
Finance with a hand as successful as it was imperial. His 
justification was found in the triumph of his daring policies ; 
in the lifelong and warm friendships of General "Washing- 
ton, Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, Gouverneur Morris, 
and the entire Federalist element; in the respect of the 
people at large, who revered his name and who sent him 
to the Constitutional Convention and later to the Senate 
of the United States from Pennsylvania to serve for six 
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years as the principal pillar of Washington's administra- 
tion. 

It is in the manuscript books which Congress has lately 
acquired from General Read's library that we find the first 
intelligible account of these remarkable transactions. The 
last three years of the war are decidedly the most important 
of the seven, and the man who was the most powerful in- 
fluence in civil administration in that period relates in a 
diary, with entries covering his entire term of ofiice, and in 
letters to generals, governors, congressmen, ambassadors, 
bankers, and treasury agents, the whole story of the meas- 
ures taken to bring the war to a happy end and compel 
England to relinquish further claim to the disposal of the 
lives and liberties of her American colonists. 

It is not only to the bare, cold details of the life of a 
faithful officer that we are introduced by a study of Mr. 
Morris's writings. We also receive glimpses of a character 
which was large, generous, and lovable, one that each man 
and woman of us would recognize wherever we should 
meet its like, for honesty and worth, His enemies were 
malignant, and pursued him relentlessly until the end of 
his political career; but to all of them his effective re- 
sponse was faithful service and an indifferent attitude in the 
face of insult, except when he was most deeply stung by 
their unjust aspersions upon his morals as a public officer. 
This disdainful manner while under attack is illustrated in 
his letter to Mr. Comfort Sands in 1782. To that gentle- 
man Mr. Morris wrote, — 

" As to what you tell me of reports circulating to my 
prejudice, depend on it they give me no kind of concern. 
All my transactions are open, and I expect to give my 
country the pleasure of seeing that the expenditures are far 
more moderate than they have reason to expect. In the 
meantime any abuse or misrepresentation which particular 
persons may indulge themselves in I consider as the neces- 
sary trappings of office, and if they can obtain forgiveness 
from their country they will always have mine most freely." 
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Another time lie wrote, — 

" I am not ignorant that many people employ themselves 
in defaming men whom they do not know and measures 
which they do not understand. To such illiberal charac- 
ters the best answer is to act well." 

But under some particularly vicious attacks Morris was 
far less equable. A Mr. Pierce called at the Office of Fi- 
nance to say that some officers of the Pennsylvania line 
were publicly declaring that they had been paid in notes 
which were not of face value. The Superintendent, ac- 
cording to the allegation, had directed a broker to buy up 
the paper as soon as the necessities of the soldiers required 
them to part with it, and by this process thirty thousand 
dollars had been gained by the United States, or by per- 
sons privy to the transaction. Upon hearing this report 
Mr. Morris wrote in his Diary, — 

" I requested him [Pierce] to wait on those officers and 
urge them to search into the bottom of any information 
they had on that subject and pursue every trace they could 
find leading to such transactions, in order that they may 
prove my guilt or innocence, and I promised that if I ever 
did buy one single note, either for public or private ac- 
count, either directly by myself or by means of others, I 
will agree to sacrifice everything that is dear and valuable 
to man. Never was a more malignant and false slander 
invented." 

Of all the public men of the time there was none above 
the rank of his colleague in the United States Senate, "Wil- 
liam Maclay, of Harrisburg, Thomas Paine, and Arthur Lee 
to question his devotion and integrity. James Madison 
was not of Robert Morris's political faith; but while in 
Congress in 1*782 he wrote to Edmund Randolph, — 

" My charity, I own, cannot invent an excuse for the pre- 
pense malice with which the character and services of this 
gentleman are murdered. I am persuaded that he ac- 
cepted his offices from motives which were honorable and 
patriotic. I have seen no proof of misfeasance. I have 
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heard of many charges which were palpably erroneous. I 
have known others somewhat suspicious vanish on exami- 
nation. Every member in Congress must be sensible of 
the benefit which has accrued to the public from his ad- 
ministration, no intelligent man out of Congress can be 
altogether insensible of it." 

No one then was, and it is strange that any since should 
have been unmindful of his great services to the coun- 
try, not only in lending his personal credit and financial 
skill, but also in steadfastly upholding the dignity of office 
by his private entertainments at his city and country 
homes at a time when the prestige of the Colonies was 
at a low ebb in the sight of the French and the Dutch, 
from whom we were seeking large loans of money ; in the 
sight, too, of Americans, who would have thought him a 
much less potent person had he enjoyed his wealth less 
showily. 

That he later miscalculated the momentum of the eco- 
nomic prosperity of the republic he had done so much to 
found, and overlooked the dire consequences of the Napo- 
leonic wars, was no more than a misfortune brought on by 
his bold and optimistic nature. That he should have gone 
down under a great part of New York State ; seven thou- 
sand two hundred and thirty-four building lots in the new 
District of Columbia ; two or three million acres of land in 
Pennsylvania, now productive of large quantities of coal 
and petroleum ; six million acres in Virginia, Georgia, the 
Carolinas, and Kentucky ; and two or three of the finest 
mansions ever up to that time erected on the American 
continent, is less a reflection upon the man than upon the 
singular state of the times. It would probably have oc- 
curred to few men with the ability to accumulate this great 
amount of property at a few cents per acre that a time 
might come when it could not be sold or mortgaged some- 
where in the money centres of Europe or America for a 
sufficient sum to pay the interest charges and the taxes. 
That it would have inestimable value before many years 
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should elapse needed no rare gift of foresight. Yet this 
unexpected time did arrive — and very soon — when no con- 
ceivable endeavor that he, his sons, and his other agents 
were able to put forth could save him from the rapid and 
complete dissolution of his fortune. Everything must go 
to satisfy his creditors ; and they were still clamorous for 
millions more, when the harsh bankruptcy laws were called 
upon by some of the more implacable of his enemies, who 
cared not for his public services or the true worth of his 
character, though his accounts with them were relatively 
small, and who sent him to prison, where he languished for 
three years, six months, and ten days. 

That I may not be suspected of undeserved eulogies or 
too appreciative a view of his services, it will be well to 
give a few extracts from Mr. Morris's Diary and Letter- 
Books, which it is proposed soon to edit and put into print. 
His writings are interesting on three accounts, independent 
of the great importance of the matters and the period to 
which they relate : (1) because he was a patriotic and forceful 
man ;. (2) because he possessed a literary style ; and (3) be- 
cause of his unfailing sense of humor, even under circum- 
stances most adverse. 

Some extracts from his writings will prove the first of 
these points and indicate Mr. Morris's patriotism. The 
following entry is made in his Diary for September 1, 2, 
3, 4, and 5, 1781: 

" His Excellency, the Commander-in-Chief, having re- 
peatedly urged both by letter and in conversation the 
necessity of paying a month's pay to the detachment of 
troops marching to the southward under command of 
Major General Lincoln and my funds and resources being 
at this time totally inadequate to make that advance and at 
the same time answer the various calls and demands that 
are indispensable, I made application to his Ex. Count de 
Rochambeau for a loan of 20,000 hard dollars for such 
time as his military chest could without inconvenience 
spare that sum, promising repayment at the time tbey 
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should fix. I was desired to meet the count at his Excel- 
lency the Chevalier de la Luzerne's house which I did on 
Wednesday the 5th inst. when I met the said minister, 
Count de Bochambeau and General Chastellux. They in- 
formed me of their strong desire to comply with my re- 
quest but that their treasury was at present not well filled 
considering the daily drains from it and that although they 
had money arrived at Boston it would require six or eight 
weeks to get it from thence, that although they expected 
money by the fleet of Compte de Grasse yet it was not 
then arrived and of course that supply less certain than the 

other, that the Intendant and the Treasurer were set 

out for the Head of Elk and their consent was necessary. 
However they concluded this subject with requesting that I 
would ride down to Chester where we should overtake 
these gentlemen and if it were possible on consideration of 
all circumstances they would supply the money I required, 
His Excellency General "Washington being extremely de- 
sirous that the troops should receive three months pay as 
great symptoms of discontent had appeared on their pass- 
ing through the city without it. This affair being consid- 
ered of great importance I desired Mr. Gouverneur Morris 
my assistant to accompany me, on account of his speaking 
fluently the French language. We set out at three o'clock 
for Chester and on the road met an express from his Ex- 
cellency General Washington who had left us in the morn- 
ing to join his troops at the Head of Elk with the agreeable 
news of the safe arrival of Count de Grasse and his fleet in 
Chesapeake. This news I received with infinite satisfaction 
on every account and amongst the rest one reason was the 
facility it would give the French Treasury in complying 
with my views and this I found was actually the case, as his 
Excellency Count de Bochambeau very readily agreed at 
Chester to supply at the Head of Elk 20,000 hard dollars 
to such person as I should appoint to receive the same, I 
engaging to replace the same sum in their Treasury by the 
first day of October next which I agreed to and after dis- 
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patching some advices to the Commander-in-Chief and to 
Mr. Ridley of Baltimore I returned to this city about twelve 
oclock having been impeded in my journey by meeting the 
last division of the French Army, their artillery and bag- 
gage on the road. ... In the conference with his Ex. 
Count de Rochambeau and General Chastellux they asked 
whether if upon any occasion their treasury should stand 
in need of temporary aids I thought they could pro- 
cure such loans in this city. I answered that money is 
very scarce, that the people who have property generally 
keep it employed and that no certain dependence can be 
placed on any given sums, but that I knew the people to be 
very generally disposed to assist our generous allies and 
should such occasion offer I was certain they would exert 
themselves. As to my own part they might on every occa- 
sion command my utmost services, assistance and exertions, 
both as a public officer and as an individual." 

On November 3, 1781, Mr. Morris writes in his Diary, — 
" This day on the invitation of his Excellency the Min- 
ister of France I attended at the Romish Church a te deum 
sung on the account of the capture of Lord Cornwallis and 
his army. Soon after arrived the colors taken by his Ex- 
cellency General Washington with that army which were 
brought by Colonel Humphrys to Chester, there met by 
Colonel Tilghman and thence conducted hither by these two 
aide-de-camps of the general. The city troop of light horse 
went out to meet them and became the standard bearers as 
twenty four gentlemen privates in that corps carried each ot 
them one of the colors displayed, the American and French 
flags preceding the captured trophies which were conducted 
down Market Street to the Coffee House, thence down 
Front to Chestnut Street and up that to the State House 
where they were laid at the feet of Congress who were sit- 
ting, and many of the members tell me that instead of view- 
ing the transaction as a meer matter of joyful ceremony 
which they expected to do they instantly felt themselves 
impressed with ideas of the most solemn and awful nature. 
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It brought to their minds the distresses our country has 
been exposed to, the calamities we have repeatedly suffered, 
the perilous situation which our affairs have almost always 
been in, and they could not but recollect the threats of Lord 
North that he would bring America to his feet on uncondi- 
tional terms of submission. But Glory be unto thee, Oh 
Lord God, who hath vouchsafed to rescue from slavery and 
from death these thy servants." 

On June 6, 1782, Mr. Morris writes, — 

" Colonel Pope of Delaware state pressed me for an ad- 
vance of money to enable that state to fit out the schooner 
they have built for the defence of their river craft, so that 
the people may bring their produce to the Philadelphia mar- 
ket for sale and thereby become able to pay taxes in specie. 
Governor Dickinson sent this gentleman to me and offers 
himself to become security for the money. I desired Colo- 
nel Pope to call again at four o'clock but in the meantime 
revolving this thing in my mind I thought it improper to 
make the advance as Superintendent of Finance as other 
states would claim similar aid. Therefore I concluded to 
lend Governor Dickinson £1000 of my private funds, taking 
his bond for the same." 

For July 4, 1783, this insertion appears in the Diary: 

" This being the anniversary of that auspicious day on 
which the Declaration of the Independence of the United 
States was made I came to the office in the forenoon but 
dismissed the clerks from service that they might enjoy the 
day in the manner most agreeable to themselves. Finding 
on my return from Princetown that no public entertainment 
was provided for this day I invited a company of forty gen- 
tlemen consisting of foreigners, military and civil officers 
and citizens and spent the afternoon and evening in great 
festivity and mirth." 

A letter written by Robert Morris from the Office of 
Finance on August 22, 1781, just prior to the advance upon 
Yorktown, to the Governors of New Jersey and Delaware, 
runs as follows : 
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" Sir : I have in a former letter forwarded to your Excel- 
lency an account of the specific supplies which Congress 
had demanded from your state. It now becomes my duty 
again to press for a compliance with those demands. The 
exigencies of the service require immediate attention. We 
are on the eve of the most active operations and should 
they be in any wise retarded by the want of necessary sup- 
plies the most unhappy consequences may follow. Those 
who may be justly chargeable with neglect will have to 
answer for it to their country, their allies, to the present 
generation and to posterity. I hope, entreat, expect the 
utmost possible efforts on the part of your state ; and con- 
fide in your Excellency's prudence and vigor to render 
those efforts effectual. 

" I beg to know most speedily, Sir, what supplies are col- 
lected and at what places ; as also the times and places at 
which the remainder is to be expected. I cannot express 
to you my solicitude on this occasion. My declaration to 
Congress when I entered upon my office will prevent the 
blame of ill accidents from lighting upon me even if I were 
less attentive than I am : but it is impossible not to feel 
most deeply on occasions where the greatest objects may be 
impaired or destroyed by indolence or neglect. I must 
therefore again reiterate my requests, and while I assure you 
that nothing but the urgency of our affairs would render me 
thus importunate, I must also assure you that while those 
affairs continue so urgent I must continue to importune. 
With all possible respect etc." 

On May 16, 1782, Morris wrote what was probably the 
most vigorous of his official communications, but, uncer- 
tain in his own mind as to the advisability of sending it, 
since disclosure of the deplorable state of the Revolutionary 
finances might very likely give comfort to the enemy, it was 
submitted to a committee of Congress. This body of men 
recommended that the letter be withheld, and proposed 
instead personal interviews managed in privacy. This 
famous letter concluded as follows : 
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" Now, Sir, should the army disband and should scenes 
of distress and horror be reiterated and accumulated, I 
again repeat that I am guiltless ; the fault is in the states. 
They have been deaf to the calls of Congress, to the 
clamors of the public creditors, to the just demands of a 
suffering army, and even to the reproaches of the enemy, 
who scoffingly declare that the American army is fed, paid 
and clothed by France. That assertion so dishonorable to 
America was true, but the kindness of France has its 
bounds, and our army, unfed, unpaid and unclothed will 
have to subsist itself or disband itself. 

" This language may appear extraordinary, but at a 
future day when my transactions shall be laid bare to pub- 
lic view it will be justified. This language may not consist 
with the ideas of dignity which some men entertain. But, 
Sir, dignity is in duty and in virtue, not in the sound of 
swelling expressions. Congress may dismiss their servants 
and the states may dismiss their Congress, but it is by rec- 
titude alone that man can be respectable. I have early de- 
clared our situation as far as prudence would permit, and I 
am now compelled to transgress the bounds of prudence by 
being forced to declare that unless vigorous exertions are 
made to put money into the Treasury we must be ruined. 
I have borne with delays and disappointments as long as I 
could, and nothing but hard necessity would have wrung 
from me the sentiments which I have now expressed. I 
have the honor to be your most obedient and humble 
servant, 

"Robert Morris." 

In addition to being a very fluent, prolific, and strong 
writer, Mr. Morris possessed a literary style which will cause 
his work, when it is better known, to take a place beside the 
writings of the other leading founders of this government. 
A few extracts taken at random may be convincing : 

" Men are less ashamed to do wrong than vexed to be 
told of it." 

VOL. XXVIII. — 19 
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" We are not to expect perfect institutions from human 
wisdom and must therefore console ourselves with the deter- 
mination to reform errors as soon as experience points out 
the necessity for and the means of amendment. A whole 
people seldom continue long in error." 

" Difficulties are always to be distinguished from possi- 
bilities. After endeavoring by your utmost exertions to 
surmount them you will be able to determine which of them 
are insurmountable." 

" Confidence is the source of credit and credit is the soul 
of all pecuniary operations." 

" Men are more apt to trust one whom they can call to 
account than three who do not hold themselves accountable 
or three-and-thirty who may appoint those three." 

" I only wish that every member of every legislature on 
the continent were as much teased, harassed and tormented 
to do what the legislatures alone can do as I am to do what 
I alone cannot do." 

" The' moral causes that may procrastinate or precipitate 
events are hidden from mortal view. But it is within the 
bounds of human knowledge to determine that all earthly 
things have some limits which it is imprudent to exceed, 
others which it is dangerous to exceed, and some which can 
never be exceeded." 

Morris's sense of humor was well developed. The shafts 
of his satire were pointed and unerring. In his Diary such 
entries as the following frequently appear : 

" Today I had various fruitless applications made me for 
money." 

" To my great surprise there was no application for money 
this day." 

" I told him he must rub through another month." 

" Exceedingly teased this day with a variety of fruitless 
applications." 

" I insisted that he shall not come here to take up any 
more of my time so improperly." 

" Colonel Pickering called for money. His wants are 
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most pressing and equalled by nothing but the poverty of 
the Treasury. I have however granted him a warrant on 
Mr. Hillegas for 800 dollars." 

" I sent for Mr. T. Edison in consequence of a melancholy 
letter to George Bond Esq., Deputy Secretary to Congress 
and which was sent to me by Charles Thompson Esq. I 
gave Mr. Edison my opinion that he was too expensive for 
his circumstances and that Congress do not mean to support 
extravagance although they are disposed to reward in rea- 
son and moderation those who rendered public service." 

In January, 1784, Mr. Morris wrote to two majors, one 
captain, and a lieutenant who had united in an impudent 
round robin : 

" Gentlemen : I have received this morning your applica- 
tion. I make the earliest answer to it. You demand 
instant payment. I have no money to pay you with. 
" Your most obedient and humble servant, 

"Robert Morris." 



An outrageous bore who came to the Office of Finance 
with a perpetual-motion machine "went away convinced 
• that his discoveries were very defective." 

This brave life went out sadly and pathetically, despite 
the fortitude and good-humor which the financier sought to 
command as the sheriff's officers in 1798 came to his beau- 
tiful home at " The Hills'" to take him into custody. To 
Henry Sheaff, in response to a very urgent dun, he wrote in 
January of that year, — 

" If it be possible for me to get the aid you ask for in 
your letter of the 22d I will do it. I wish you would not 
write to me in such terms as you do. You wound me to 
the soul, and if that does you any good I will submit 
patiently, but if it does not ease you why wound me deeply 
when my most ardent wish is to relieve you ? But what 
can I do immured here without access to mankind and I 
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expect soon to be immured in a worse place. "Wherever I 
may be I shall think of and strive to relieve you." 

On the 16th of February he wrote to his unfortunate 
partner, John Nicholson, — 

"If writing notes could relieve me you would do it 
sooner than any man in the world, but all you have said in 
these now before me, numbers 5 to 9 inclusive, amounts 
when summed up to nothing. My money is gone. My 
furniture is to be sold. I am to go to prison and my family 
to starve. Good Night." 

But even after the prison doors closed behind him, 
Morris's sense of humor did not desert him. To John 
Nicholson he wrote in February, 1798, immediately after 
he reached the debtors' apartments in Prune, now Locust 
Street : 

" My confinement has so far been attended with disagree- 
able and uncomfortable circumstances, for having no par- 
ticular place allotted for me I feel myself an intruder in 
every place into which I go. I sleep in another person's 
bed. I occupy other people's rooms, and if I attempt to sit 
down to write, it is at the interruption and inconvenience 
of some one who has acquired a prior right to the place. I 
am trying daily to get a room for a high rent and now have 
a prospect of succeeding. I now am writing in the room 
which is the best in this house and hope to have compleat 
possession in a day or two. Then I can set up a bed and 
introduce such furniture and conveniences as will make me 
comfortable. When that is done my situation may be sup- 
portable until such time as a change can be effected. But 
this place ought to be avoided by all that can possibly keep 
out of it. I know you will use every effort to that effect 
and I hope to God you may succeed, but I doubt it." 

He wrote again to Nicholson soon after his confinement 
began, " Adieu, I am called to dinner, by which you may 
learn that we eat even here." 

Nevertheless, he was allowed many liberties not com- 
patible with prison life to-day. He might receive visitors, — 
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no very valuable privilege, since it opened the way to his 
still importunate creditors. He might, under some circum- 
stances, walk abroad, and the inmates dined companion- 
ably together, as will appear from this letter to Joseph 
Higbee of March 6, 1798 : 

" Dear Sir : — If you please our mess wish to be supplied 
with wine from the pipe out of which the demijohn was 
filled yesterday. May I request that you will direct your 
cooper to stir it down this morning so that it may as soon 
as possible be fit for use. A quart of milk poured in at the 
bung and then well stirred with a stick that will reach the 
bottom will do the business. I formerly used a hoop pole 
slit at the lower end and worked it about in the pipe in all 
directions about ten or fifteen minutes and the business was 
done. Excuse this trouble. I hope to do more for you 
before I die. Yours sincerely, 

"Robert Morris." 

To John Nicholson he wrote, still continuing his corre- 
spondence on business affairs, " I enclose herein a tickler 
[a note due or soon to fall due] from your dearly beloved 
friend Aaron Burr Esq., keeping the fellow to it addressed 
to myself. What a blessed plight these notes have reduced 
us to." And again, " Alas poor "Washington ! How much 
we overrated thy square feet when marching over thy ave- 
nues and streets." 

It is often said that for his countrymen to have permitted 
the State of Pennsylvania to inflict such a penalty upon one 
who a few years before had been the most honored and dis- 
tinguished of all its patriots, except Eranklin, was a great 
national disgrace. General Washington plainly regarded 
the event in this light, or he scarcely would have visited his 
old friend and military coadjutor in the prison-house. 
Thomas Jefferson, although a political adversary, must 
have been of a similar opinion, else he would not have ex- 
pressed a desire that Morris should be freed to become Sec- 
retary of the Navy in his Cabinet. Nor can more than a 
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few of the people of Philadelphia have considered such 
treatment deserved or just, when a large body of mechanics 
offered to contribute their savings to a fund to release the 
Revolutionary financier from his confinement, which became 
the more irksome through the ravages of the fatal fever 
that swept the city during these years. 

It must be remembered, however, that the law of that 
day in all the States prescribed imprisonment as the 
eventual penalty for the man who could not pay his debts, 
and Morris's were so enormous — certainly not short of three 
millions of dollars — that no one person or body of persons 
at that unhappy season could well have assembled enough 
money for his ransom. The disgrace is ours of a later time 
that in the one hundred years which have passed since his 
death we have permitted his memory to be obscured by this 
one unfortunate event, know even his name so imper- 
fectly that it is unrecognizable to very many otherwise 
well-educated people, and as yet have given it no place, 
so far as I am informed, upon a statue or other worthy 
public monument anywhere in the republic. 

One century is gone, but the neglect can be atoned for 
in the coming century, and should soon be atoned for, 
if we would be honest to ourselves and just to the 
memory of one of our greatest benefactors. Particularly 
is it incumbent upon Philadelphians, since he was one 
of them, although with a title to consideration that over- 
laps one city's confines, to see to it very promptly that 
his important services are suitably commemorated. "We 
can read his terse and sprightly writings. We can, I 
hope, erect a monument to him in Fairmount Park, and it 
would be peculiarly fitting could his old mansion on Lemon 
Hill be converted into a memorial to serve as a reminder 
to the crowds that unwittingly sit upon its balconies or 
in the shade of its walls or surrounding trees that here 
for long resided one of the greatest of our patriots, a pure- 
minded, untiring servant of the American republic in its 
crucial years. 



